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* WouLp MICHIGAN ATTAIN A HIGH RANK, AND 
ORABLE DISTINCTION IN THIS MATCHLESS 
DERACY OF STATES—WOULD SHE KEEP PACE 
WiTIl THE RAPID MARCH OF {MPROVEMENT AND 
OY MIND-—-WOULD SHE EXERT HER JUST SHARE OF 
INFLUENCE IN THE GRAND COUNCILS OF THE Na- 
TION—LET HER STRETCH EVERY NERVE, AND PLY 
EVERY MEANS TO MOVE FORWARD THE GLORIOUS 
WORK, (OF EDUCATION.) LET PERSEVERENCE BE 
WRITTEN UPON THE WALLS OF HER CAPITOL, AND 
LET THIS BE THE WATCHWORD OF HER PEOPLE, 
TILL EVERY CHILD IN THE S®4Q'RE SHALL BECOME 
THOR ‘CATED, AND FITTED To FULFIL 
HIS DUTY FAITHFULLY TO HIS COUNTRY AND HIS 
Gop. ‘THE OD3JncT IS NIGH, THE IN! " 
GREAT, AND THE REWARDS ABOVE ALL PRICE. 

Report of Sup. Public Instrucio n. 






















ADDRESS, 

Delivered before the Calhoun County Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, Nov. 6th, 1839, by Judge 
Horatio Hickox. 

MEN: in the last address which I had the 

honor to celiver to this society, | regarded agriculture 

as the great controlling power in society. 1! found in 
her condition the causes not only of national prosper- 
ity, but also of pressures in monetary affairs which 
have at different periods so bitterly afflicted our 
country. Agriculture, it was shewn, depended for its 
productiveness primarily on the fertility of the earth: 
that the principle of fertility was easily cxhausted by 

om: that it could only be preserved by a 
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ajudicious rotation of crops : that in order to preserve 
in our soil the fertilizing principle, a system of hus- 
bandry must be adopted which requires a demand for 
sheep's wool, butcher's meat, and the produce of the 
dairy, bearing such proportion to the demand for 
wheat, flaxseed, tobacco and cotton wool as itis well 
known a home demand occasions: that there is a lew 
of agriculture as wellas a law of trade: that from the 
pre-eminent importance of agriculture over every 
other.branch of industry, the principles which affect 
her prosperity must be held inviolate and sacred, and 
that the lowe of trade, when there is any interference, 
must be regarded as strictly subordinate. nll. 

'n further prosecuting our inquiries into the princi- 
ples of political economy which more immediately 
affect the interests of the farmer, the subject of taxa- 
tion can never escape the severest scrutiny ; and 
our attention must be directed to the subject with the 
greater intenseness chouid it appear, what is undoub 
edly the fact, that agriculture either directly or indi- 
rectly pays all the taxes. 

The merchant, the mechanic, and the professional 
man, in the first instance, pay a certain proportion of 
the state, county, and town taxes, but from causes 
from, which there is no escape, the burthen ultimately 
falls upon the farmer. 

The merchant in cal 
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culating the gross profits which 
he must add to the first cost of his goods, must reckon 
all his expenses. His gross profits must include his 
taxes as well as the cost of transporting his merchan- 
dize, the rent he has to pay, the interest on the capital 
employed, and his other ordinary expenses. And ai- 
though he may not enter into a minute estimate of 
every item of expenses, his gross profits must include 
them all or he cannot sustain himself, he must fail in 














his businces. Whoever buys goods at a store paysa | 





due proportion of the taxes of the merchant, as well 
as the expenses incident to his business. 

The mechanic must charge for his wares, and the 
professional man for his services an amount sufficient 
to cover their expenses, of which taxes are as much 
an item as the wages of journeymen, or professional 
expenses. Ina word, the merchant, the mechanic, 
and the professional man must receive a gross sum 












for their merchandize, wares or professional services ! 





sufficient to clear themselves of taxcs and costs of 
every description. 

With the farmer the case is different. When he buys 
goods, or wares, or procures professional services, he 
must pay for the original cost and all subsequent ex- 
penses, while whatever taxes of his and of others he 
1s obliged to pay, or whatever the amount of wages 
demanded by his hired hands, he cannot fix the price 
of his own products; whatever he receives depends 
upon the current prices ofhis produce, often in another 
quarter of the globe, four thousand miles off. 

It is the farmer, then, who pays the salaries of our 
public officers, the wages of our legislators, and ali the 
| other expenses of the government. 

It is the farmer also who pays the expenses of con- 
structing gar canals, railroads, and of other public 
| improveufents ; but so far as public improvements of- 
fer facilities for the more easy and cheap transaction 
of business, his is the gain, in proportion to the dimi- 
nution of expenditures in business transactions; for, 
in general, whatever he purchases will cost less, and 
whatever he sells wil! fetch a better price. 

There is no branch of business which imparts more 
useful practical information, or which more contrib- 
utes tothe formation of a sound discriminating judg- 
ment than husbandry, and from the great interest 
which the farmer has in our public affairs, we, hould 
naturally expect to find him taking the tead Vin all 
measures of public economy, and overseeing public 
improvements and public expenditures with a scru- 
tenizing eye. We should presume that those who 
actually defray the expenses of government would 
become the controlling supervisors of its expenditures; 
and that our legislation would be distinguished by 

rudence, wisdom, and economy. But can this be 
based for while the farmer abandons his iaterests to 
mere chance legislation—to the discretion cf those 
who, while they ultimately sustain no part of the pub- 
lic burthen, expect to share largely in the emoluments 
arising from public expenditures. 

Farmers may not be able at all times to graduate 
the price of their produce to thé cost; but they may 
nevertheless eause to be adopted a course of policy 
demand for their produce.» 

It has been for centuries the settled policy of the 
European governments to protect their agriculture. 
The English government have established a scale of 
duties on the admission of our wheat and flour which 
in ordinary seasons amounts to a practical prohibition. 
Tn France, Spain, Portugal and Italy, the importation 
of grain is absolutely prohibited. The ports are open- 
ed by special orders only when there has been a fail- 
ure of crops. t 3 

Dur importations from Europe amount annually to 
more than one hundred millions of dollars, in payment 
of which there is not in common years received a 
sinele barrel of flour or a bushel of wheat. 

1f we should suppose that the annual importation 
of manufactures from Europe amounts to fifty millions 
of dollars, and that the same articles instead of being 
imported were manufactured in our own country, no 

ne can doubt but that the price of agricultural pro- 
duce would be greatly advanced ; for the demand for 
such produce would be inereased to the extent of 
whatever would be consumed in the production of 
wares which cost fifty millions of dollars. 

As clear and distinct ideas ou this subject must con- 
tribute greatly to the formation of a just estimate of its 
importance, 1 will detail to the society the reasoning 
which has appeared satisfactory to myself. 

Ifa piece of broadcloth which costs one hundred 
dollars be manufactered in our own country; the 
wool of whichit is made may be estimated at one half 
its value, for manufacturers will take wool, convert it 
into fulled cloth and return one halfto the wool grower. 
A piece of broadcloth, then, of the value of 100 dol- 
| lars creates a direct demand for agricultural produce 
‘of the value of fifty dollars. The other fifty dollars 

which enter into the cost of the cloth may be consid- 
|ered as paidin wages. But the operatives who re- 
ceive their wages lay out perhaps one half in procur- 
ing provisions on which they and their families live. 
Hore, then, is a further demand for agricultural pro- 
. duce to the amount of twenty-five dollars. ‘The other 
| half of their wages the operatives pay, a part to the 
| hatters for hats, another part to the shoemakers for 
shoes, and so to other persons for other services. 
! Now the hatters and shoemakers, and others who 
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receive the wages of the operatives must buy pro- 
visions for themselves and families; and thus if 
we trace the course which the wages of labor take, 
we shall find that the whole are sooner or later 
expended in the purchase of agricultural produce. 

tmay be hoped and expected that a certain portion 
of the wages may be reserved as profit; but this 
would make no difference in the result. Profits are 
not hoarded in iron chests for the pleasure of count- 
ing them ; they scon enter into circulation in payment 
for labor of some description or other. 

It is immaterial, then, whether tif value of the raw 
material constitutes the one half, one quarter, or am 
less proportion of the cost of the article manufactured; 
for the wages of labor and the profits reserved, as 
well as the raw material, all go to create a demand for 
the products of agriculiure. 

The manufactures of England must cost several 
hundred millions of dollars annually, and however 
| Vast the sum, it is certain that they create a demand 
for the products of agriculture to the amount of their 














| Cost. 

| The supplies of cotton wool, of hemp, of iron and 
| ofother raw materials are obtained in whole or in 
; part from abroad ; but still the remaining raw materi- 
‘als supplied by the farming interest, and the wages of 
labor cail forth a demand which takes off the whole 
agricultural produce of English farmers at ample 
prices. This accounts for the ascertained fact that 
capital invested in English husbandry yields about 
one third more profit than thatemployedin commerce 
or manufactures. 

The celebrated English farmer, Mr. Coke, inherited, 
; about fifty years ago, a large landed estate of the 
yearly value of twenty thousand dollars. But such 
were the improvements which he made, and such the 
annual increase of the products of his estate, in con- 
sequence of the judicious system of husbandry 
which he introduced, and the augmentation of the 
market ro, arising from the increased demand oc- 
casioned by the growing prosperity of manufactures, 
that he lived to realize anincome from his lands of 
two hundred thousand dollars a year. ; 

Af in ale ‘ i sie nz "on were n mire 
ments, your intelligent informant would point you to 
the land, to the cultivation of the soil. If we in this 
country had a home demand for our produce, to the 
amount of the cost of the manufactures which we 
consume, we too might point to the land, to the culti- 
vation of the soil, as affording the most profitable in- 
vestment of capital. 

The manufactures which we import from abroad 
have, in their workmanship, and witlf@nconsiderable 
exceptions in their raw materials , created no demand 
in our market for agriculiural produce. But if tho 
same articles had been manufactured in this country, 
there would have been a home demand in addition 
to that which we now possess, for the produce of our 
farms of some forty or fifty millions of dollars. This 
is what we want to make us a happy and a prosper- 
ous people. An additional demand for our products 
of forty or fifty millions of dollars a_year would raise 
and keep up the price of wheat in Michigan to from 
one dollar to one dollar and a -half a bushel, and all 
other agricultural produce would be preportionably 
ugh. 

Another advantage arising from giving to manufac- 
turers an efficient encouragement is the acquisition of 
a steady and permanent ‘demand, not subject to fluctua- 
tions occasioned by the closing and opening of foreign 
ports by the edicts of a foreign government, which in 
some seasons has raised the price of wheat to 3 dol- 
lars a bushel in the New York market, and at other 
seasons reduced the price to seventy cents per bushel 
in the same market. 

A home demand ,is steady and permanent. The 
consumption of one hundred thousand operatives is 
the same one year with another; and as'manufactories 
and the number of operatives employed in them may 
be expecicd to be ail the while increasing, the farmer 
might calculate upon a gradual increase in the price 
of his preduce. The wages of farm labor would un- 
doubtedly rise, as they ought in justice todo; but 
what is a most important consideration which every 
farmer must bring home to his own bosom, the rise of 
the wages of labor will be subsequent-to, will follow 
|the rise in the price of his produce. Here there is 
| some room for profitin the employment of labor. But 
{ When from the opening of foreiga ports or any other 
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cause, wheat attains to a high price, wages soon meet 
with a corresponding rise, and then, if from the clos- 
ing of foreign ports against the admission of our 
bread stuffs, or from any other cause the price of 
bread stuffs falls from perhaps three dollars to fifty 
cents per bushel, the loss to the farmer is to an extent 
not easily @lculated. The wages of labor must 
fall, but the fall follows that in the price of grain slow- 
ly and reluctantly. The wages of labor rise rapidly 
when prices warrant it, but under any circumstances 
they are reduced more slowly than they rise. In 
the fluctuations of prices farmers are sure to lose more 
than they gain so far as wages are concerned. 

en there is a home demand for the products of 
agriculture, that demand will be in the natural course 
of things onthe increase ; the farmer may feel him- 
self sure-of getting a good price for what he raises, 
and if in the making of improvements on his farm or 
in the extending of his possessions, he should antici- 
pate his resources, he has the inexpressible satisfac- 
tion of being able to calculate at what time, with the 
blessing of life and health, he can mect his engage- 
ments. 

There is another advantage in the possession of a 
home demand, which arises from the importance and 
necessity of a great degree of independence on for- 
eign nations, especially on England. 

It is abundantly evident that the general weal of 
our coantry is dependent on the market prices of our 
produce, and it is equally certain that the prices of 
our produce are very much under the control of the 
English govornment and of English institutions. We 
ate well informed as to the operation of her regula- 
tions upon the value of our flour, which is the great 
staple of the northern and middle states, and our pre- 
sent embarrassments offer ample evidence of the dis- 
astrous influence of her institutions over the price of 
cotton wool, the great staple of the southern and 
southwestern states. 

For aseries of yeers the Bank of England adopted 
the policy of increasing her loans and of reducing the 
arte of interest on them, so that English bankers might 
obtain almost any amount of money at three per cent. 
per annum. This reduction ofinterest made money 
Plenty even to redundance. English manufactories 
were all put in vigorous motion; cotton wool rose in 
market to unwonte | prices; our cotton planters fecling 
the sudden impulse, contracted large debts for the 
purpose of enlarging their establishments and reaping 
the golden harvest. The Bank of England, as is well 
———r "7 
lessen her discounts. 

fhe interest of moncy in England in a very short 
time rose from three per cent. to four, five, six, and 





even seven and eight per cent. a year. In exact cor- | 


respondence withthe raising of interest thore was a 
dimunition of loans ; money became more and more 
scarce; manufactories were induce! to Limit iheir op- 
erations toa few hours a day ; the demand for cotton 
wool grew less and less, and the price continued fall- 
ing until the Jast accounts we had frem Europe. 

The fall in the price of cotton wool in England was 
succeeded by a fall in the price of the article in this 
country ; the expectations of the planter were not re- 
alized and he was unable to pay the country mer- 
chant to whom he was deeply indebted. The latter 
failing to receive his dues, was unable to make remit- 
tances to the city merchant, who in his turn was un- 
able totake up his notes as they became due at the 
banks ; and thus the banks were deprived of their re- 
sources on which they mainly relied to redeem their 
bills. 

Now, if our exports are not sufficient to pay for 
our imports, the balance must be paid inspreie; had 
the price of cotton wool not fallen, the value of the 
exchanges would even in that case have probably 

en against us, so that the fall ia the price of the 
staple article in the south and southwestern states 
must have greatly increased the inequality of our 
trade with England. Large drafts upon our banks for 
specie must have been made to pay the balance due 
to English manu‘acturers, and this ata time when we 
have seen our banks could make no collections to re- 
plenish their vaults, or take up their paper. Under 
these adverse circumstances many of our banks had 
no other resource, but to suspend specie payments un- 
ul they could collect in their debts. 


Our condition is that of humble dependence on the 
policy of foreign nations who often assume ansittitude 
of direct hostility to our national interests. 

Had the British government designed a course of 
poli¢y to influence the pending negociations in rela- 
tion to the Maine boundary, nothing could have an- 
swered her purpose better than the operations of the 
Bavk of England for a few years past. For, if 
they have not disenabled our country, they must 
have disinclined a large portjon of the Union, in the 
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southern and southwestern states, from vindicating, 
as they ought to vindicate, the just rights of a sister 
state. 

In the present relations of our country, Great Brit- 
ain holds our destinies in her hands almost as much 
as if we were her colonics. She can at her pleasure 
raise and depress the value of the produce of our 
soil. She can give to our country a premature ap- 
pearance of prosperity, to make more p2intul the pres- 
suro, the stagnation of business and the bankruptcy 
which it is in her power, by the agency of her bank, 
to spread over our country. ; 

The persevering efforts which I have made to im- 
press on the minds of my agricuitural brethren the ne- 
cessity of giving an efficient encouragement to all 
manufactures uf which the raw material is the produce 
of our country, may be exceptionable to many whom 
I highly esteem and respect. This I regret, bat I 
cannot discontinue my exertions to arouse public at- 
tention to a subject which I regard as essentially af- 
fecting the vital interests of our country. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Tn the study of nature, we become familiar with 
the works of God; we contemplate the heavezs a- 
bove, the materials of the earth beneath, the objects 
around us, and we feel that they must have a Divine 
Author. Whether we view the works ofnature on a 
large scale, as exhibited in the more magnificent parts 
of creation, or with microscopic eye examine the 
structure of a crystal, an insect, ora blade of grass, 
we are alike struck with wonder and awe, we bow 
in adoration before Him to whom nothing is great, and 
whose minute providence is over all, even the least 
of his works. ‘The study of nature has a tendency 
both to humble, and to exalt man in his own cyes. — 
When he compares his own powers, physical and 
mental, with that omnipotence which the works of na- 
ture manifest, he feels that he is “less than nothing, 
and vanity:” but he finds within himself faculties ca- 
pable of investigating the properties of these won- 
derful objects, of arranging them in classes, of dis- 
covering their laws of organization, and of decom- 
posing them into their original elements, he feels him- 
self ennobled; he realizes that these faculties must 
be those of a soul capable of still higher attainments. 
It is, indeed, salutary to hold converse with the works 
of God, that volume which has been emphatically 
termed, “the elder scripture writ by God’s own hand.’ 

* % * * * 








lowest beings in the animal kingdom. Some of the 
orders of this class contain animals which have nei- 
ther heart, brains, nerves, nor any apparent means of 
breathing. These are sometimes called animal 
plants ; many of them, as the corals, are fixed to 
rocks, and never change place. The term coral in- 
cludes under it many species; the red coral used for 
ornaments is the most beautiful. The substance of 
coral, when subjected to chemical analysis, is found 
to consist chiefly of carbonate of lime; the hard crust 
which envelopes the animal substances, is an excre- 
tion formed by itin the same way as the shells of the 
oysterand lobster are produced, or as nails grow up- 
on the fingers and toes of the human body. The 
quantity of the carbonate of lime elaborated by the 
little coral animal is truly wonderful; islands are form- 
ed and harbo s blocked up by it. Some of the zvo- 
phites are fixed, by a kind of root, to the bottom of 
the sea; some, as the sca-nelile, which appears like 
the secment ofa circle, are carriod about by the mo- 
tion of the waters, without any voluntary motion, as 
are also the sea-daisy, sca-marigold, and the sea-car- 
pation, so named from an apparent resemblance to 
thoce plants. We find here the sca-fan, the sea-pen, 
and the madrepore, the latter of which are otien 
thrown together in vast quantities. 

The sponge also belongs to this class of strange an- 
imal substances; it consists ofa fibrous mass, contain- 
ing a jelly-like substance, which, when touched, dis- 
covers a slight sensation, the only sign of life mani- 
fested by it. There are many species of sponge; 
those most valued in the arts are found inthe Medi- 
diterranian Sea end Indian Ocean. ome grow upon 
rocks, and are found covering the interior of submar- 
inecaves. The spongia parasiticais seen growing 
upon the back and legs of a species ef crab; some- 
times as many as forty individual sponges extend 
themselves over the crab, impeding the motion of its 
joints, spreading like a cloak over its back, or form- 





































ing for its head grotesque and towering crnaments, 
from which the poor animal vainly attempts to disen- 
cumberitself. 

Some species of the cponge grow to a very lirge 
size; one has been found ia the East Indies’ in the 
form ofa cup, capable of containing ten gallons of 
water. ‘The fibrous part of the sponge is the skele- 

















ton of the animal; the large apertures serve to carry 
off the excretions, while the water by which the ani- 
mal is nourished is imbibed by the smallest pores; this 
continual circulation of water is one of the most im- 
portant functions of the living sponge. 

These animals resemble plants in their manner 
producing others; they forma species of germ, lik 
the bud growing upon the etalk; this falls oif from the 
stem, and becomes a perfect animal. Ifa part of one 
of those animals be separated from the rest, it will 
itself be as perfect a living animal as was the whole 
before. A polypus can be divided into as many an 
imats asitcontains atoms; some of this order are vo- 
ry properly called hydras, (many headed.) Lesides 
these, there is another order cfanimal substances, i 
Susoria, which appear like a homogencous mass, ha 
ving no appearance of any limbs whatever; these 
are either angular, oval, or ¢!obular. 

At the head of the animal kingdom we fornd man, 
sufficiently resembling brute animals in his material 
frame to constitute part ofan extensive class, embra- 
the ape, elephant, and dog; yet between the lowest 
degree of intelligence in the human race, and the 
highest faculties of brutes, there is a line of distine- 
tion marked by the hand of the Almighty, in charam 
ters too obvious for doubt. God said, “Let usmake 
man in our own image; and he breathed into bim the 
breath of life. And man became a living soul.” 

Some writers have attempted to show that man dif 
fers only from the inferior order of animals in possess- 
ing a greater variety of instincts. Put, however 
wonderful may appear the instinctive perceptions of 
brutes, they are destitute of reason, and incapable of 
being the subjects of moral government. We must, 
therefore, both from our own observation and the de 
clarations of Scripture, infer that the faculties of man 
differ, notin degree only, but distinctly in their nature, 
from those of all other beings upon ourglobe. 

“Man,” says Buffon, “by his form, and the perfeo 
tion of his organs, and as the only being on earth e» 
dowed with reason, seems properly placed at the 
head ofthe kingdoms of nature. All, in him, announ- 
ces the lor ofthe carth; his form marks his superior- 
ity overall living beings ; he stands erect in the atti- 
tude of command ; he can gaze upon the heavens ; on 
his face is imprinted the character of dignity ; the ine 
age of his soulis painted upon his features, and the 
excellence of his nature penetrates t'’:rough his mate- 
rial organs and animaies the expression of his counte- 


nance. 
meno oraers vi GUIS 





neXt to man, we find the 
senses of sight, tonch, taste, and smell, equally per 
fect as those possessed by him, and in some cases 
they are even more acute; but as we proceed down- 
wards through the gradations of animal existence, we 
perceive the number and acuteness of the senses to 
diminish 3 we find scme beings with but four senses, 
some with three, others with only two ; and lastly, in 
the zoophites, we find only the sense of touch, and 
that so fainily exhibited, as almost to lead us to doubs 
ils existence. —Mrs. Phelps’ Female Student. 








RESOLUTIONS OF A YOUNG SCHOOL MASTER. 
Resolved 1, To devote myself with all my powers 
and faculties, to the duties of my profession: 
2. ‘fo study attentively my profession. 
3. Cultivate a love for it. 
4. Reverence and study human nature. 
9. Study, especially, the nature of the young. 
6. Seek, and learn to seek the society of the 





- Proserve in mysclf, as much as possible, juve- 
nile feelings and habits. 


8. Read works of authors who write well for the 
young. 


9. Visit and seck the society of parents. 
' NORTH CAROLINA. 
The funds set apart by the State for the support of 
Common Schools consist of one million acres swamp 
lands of uncertain value ; the tox imposed on retailers 
of spirituous liquors, and on auctioneers; moneys 
paid into the treasury on entries of vacant lands, (ex- 
cept Cherokee lands ;) all profits accruing to the 
Statefor subseriptions to works of Internal Improve- 
ment, and from loans made from the Internal Im- 
provement Fund, and stocks of different kinds, to the 
amount of $111,000. 





WESSTER’S SPELLING LOOX 
fix hundred thousand copies of Webster's celebra- 
ted spelling book have been sold within the last year, 
and his great dictionary now being universelly adopt- 
ed as a model is going to a new edition. 
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COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

Wo are gratified to learn by letters from Poston 
that ten volumes of the larger, and two of the juve- 
nile, series, of the Common School Library, are al- 
ready published. We hope the day is not far distant, 
when this work, which is to consist ultimately of one 
hundred volumes, will be found in every schoul libra- 
ry inourcommon country. We have no doubt of its 
superior excellence. Itia prepared by some of the 
ripest scholars of the age. 


*THE BOY'S READING BOOK, 
In Prose and Poetry, for Schools, 
BY MRS. L. SIGOURNEY.” 

Wo higher recommendation of this work can be giv- 
ea than the accomplished name of its author. We 
should rejoice to see it in the hands of every boy in 
Wie state. Unless entircly lost—dead to every noble 
and generous sentiment of our common nature, no 
child—no young man even, can read this book with- 
out the highest degree of both pleasure and profit— 
We envy not the individual, who can read it without 
being instructed, softencd, delighted. Let such 
works be mtroduced into all our families and schools, 
end we shall hear no more complaints of inattention 
to books, ofthe want of a taste for reading. We will 
guarantee that every child, who is of sufficient age to 
vaderstand its language, and who has not been bra- 
talized and ruined by mismanagement, will read this 
now work of Mrs. Sigourney with avidity. 

The following are a few extracis from the above 
mentioned work : 











“There seems a degree of ity, in the per- 
severence by which k lc juired, amid 
difliculiy and discouragement. irely must give 
great delight, to upho! d'the mind unde r such severe 
exertions, as have been exbibit« d, in the various ex- 
amples, of which we read and hear. 
The possession of knowledge should | 
tw adopt high and neble moti 
cient rep UOC OF bs puren, tis 
which was calculated to produc 
On a cexiain day the inhabitants formed a proces- 
ston, divided into three companies, the old, the mid- 
aged, andthe young, before the festive sports 
a exercises commenced, the hoary-headed men, 
sent from their ranks a speaker who sai 












dthe young 
os of action. The an- 
an interesting custom, 
a result. 




















* We have been, in days of old, 
Wise, generous, brave and bold.” 

Those in the prime of life, then put forth their cra- 
tor, who, addressing the aged fathers of the pcople, 
replied, 

“ That, which in days of yore, ye were, 
We, at the present moment, are.” 

Lastly, from the blooming troop, a boy advanced, 

and expressed in a clear, audible tone, the spizited 
resolution, 

“ Tfercafter, at our count call, 

We promise to surpass youall.” 

Dear sons of my nee y, her pride, and hh ev hone 
catch the spirit of this Spartan promise if you can- 
not surpass the great and the good, w ho have gone be- 
fore you, study their ex xeellences, walk in ul 1cir foot- 
steps, and God give you grace to fill their places well, 
when they are mou!:tering in dust. 

Remember that knowled<e of tl ie right kind, th 
it inspires with noble motives, Ic 
The fully ripened car of wheat, ber ownwiured, 
is the litile blade, that holds itself up so pertly. 

True learning and goodness bow the soul in adora- 
tion, before a Being of perfect wisdom. The higher 
you ascend in knowledge, said a phi hy 
wider is the range you see bef 































fore you;—Alps upon 
Alps, which no human intellect hi: is surmounted. 

Let me address to you the words of Alcuin, who 
wrote in England, more than a thousand years ago: 
“Oh ye, who enjoy the youthful age, co fitted for 
your lessons, —Learn !--Be docile — Aci qt the 
conduct and manners so beautiful inthe youn 

“Tet your early days be adorned with the study of 
the virtues, that your age may shine with honor. 
For remember, that the passing hour, li! cet he reced 
ing wave, never returns again.” ‘ * 




















“When Pr. Franklin was ambassador in France, he 
yeas once taking bis breakfast alone, in Paiis, aud ob- 











serving a number of black ante, climbing over the 
lumps ‘of sugar. He drove them away, but they re- 
turned. 'To test their ingenuity he caused the sugar 
bowl to be suspended fremm the ceiling, a few inches | 
over the table. ! 

When all was again quict, the ants returned, and 
endeavored to reach the treasure by standing upon 
each other’s shoulders. Mounted in this manner, the 
highest one reached earnestly upwards, but in vain. 
The chainof ants fell, as fast as it was raised, like the 
pride of the builders of Babel. 

After many attempts they disappeared. The phi- 
losopher thought they had given up the matter. Not 
so. In due time, they were scen descending the | 
string, having scaled the walls, traversed the ceiling 
and like Hannibal, cr ssed the Alps, to fasten upon the 
spoil, ° sa * ° | 





“My sons may you not youre selves enjoy some of 
those pleasures of y anting, which Sir Walter Scott, 
so vividly portrays 

Try. Cast into the fresh mould, the stone of the | 

tich peach, or plum, or apricot, or cherry, which you 
have just eaten. Learn to trans sp lant, to graft—to in- | 
oculate. Ask advice of those who are experionced | 
in horticulture. Set out, and train the givpe-vine, and | 
see with what eclight you will present the full, fra- | 
grant clusters, to your parents and the friends whom 
you love. 

Or if a lofiier ambition inspires you, bury an acorn | 
in the turf, and bequeath an oak to posterity. Plant } 
a grove, or beautify a square, with the Elm, or Ash, 
the Maple, or the Plane-tree. 

When you become men, encircle your grounds 
with green hedges,—adorn your enclosures with 
flowering-shrubs, and enrich’ the waste- places, or 
even the hway, with the tree on which the silk- 
worm feeds. Remember that he who multiplies 
what is beautiful in nature, increases the means of 
softening the taste, and purifying the heart. 

Teach the little ones, who may grow up undcr | 
your care, never to deform or injure a tree,—show | 
them how wonderfully the sap, which is their life- 
blood, circulates, and the air-vessels breathe, and the 
leaves and flowers which hide from winter, come 
furthin their season; and lead them to view, every | 
column of verdure, that in various forms, beautifies 
the landscape, the goodness of an Almighty Creator. ' 

The white ant as they are sometimes 
called a very } ‘hey inhabit warm | 
countries. and their houses are raised in the form of | 
a sugar-loaf, ten or twelve feet in he slat. Their ap- 
petite being as g reat as their sireng are very 
destructive toauy object, which th ey select for food. 

With come of the hal of the spider, we are all 
acquainted. ‘Though the tl ire ads or its web are so 
fiae, each one is composed of several strands twisted 
together. Wii! iin his establishment, he builds a se- 
cret ecll, as softas silk, wuere he lies ia ambus sh, see- 
king for prey. 

Though we cannot praise tl 10 ae epee of | 
the spider, we mzy Icarn from him a k sson of perse- 
veranee. Ifliis house is swepi he rebuilds it. 
If the stores of food Which he had Iai 1 up, are des- 
troyed, he hastens rt replenish them. Ile is never 
dis-our j E 
Phe bee is never tirc ir ry, nor does the ant 
shrink back from the heav grain of corn, nor the 
spider despond when its f:vorite mansion is destroy- 
ed, | knowing that it has the power to repair it. Let 

us be as wise as the insects. | 

The light-giving insects, are wonderfvl in their con- 
struction; the common firc-fly, glittering in the sum- 
mer-evening, the glow-woria, holding its steadier lan- 
fern to the tra velle or, and ihe brilliant cucullo, that 

sparkles amid the tropics; like iby. Let us not 
carele: y extinguish any lam; t Ged has kindled, 
and which man cai never relu | 
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The Rev. Orville Dewey, says :— ‘ Mir ile the only | 
thing which society cannot 2 rd to los e. Let the 
fashion of the country look to it, that it does not be- 
come degraded before the eyes of the world, by this | 
illiberal exclusia Show mea society where wealth, 
dress, and egu are the chief titles to advance- 
ment; from w the gr bo: ly of the educated, 
reading and thinking men of the country a1 > exc! tuded, 
or choose to exclude themselves ; and i shal! not hesi- 
tate to say, that you show me ¢ : frivelous and vulgar 
socicly. De pend upon it, the conversation will be- 
come mean and insipid, and the m: anners will want 
the last grace: v4 manner, case and simplicity. ok 
tellect, cultivated intellect, is the only true refiner.” 























Tove all,and trust afew. Do wroug to none; be 
able for thine enemy rather in power th in use, and | 
keep thy friend uncer thy own lile’s key ; be check- 
ed for silonce, but never taxed for spe 
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From the Cultivator. 
COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


Scuencerapy, Sept. 11, 1839. 
Dear S 3irn,—In your last number of the Cuitivator, 
for § eptember, I saw a “ Circular on Common School 
Education,” over the signature of the distinguished 
names of Theadore Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, 


; Charles Brooks of Massachusetts, Henry R. School- 


craft, of Michigan, ‘Theadore Dwight, jr. of New 


1¥ ork. 


It is a pleasing circumstance that such men have 


{ 
engaged in this important cause. I hope a new sys- 


tem of education will be established,—I mean a new 
set of books, written purposly, so that when children 
are learning toread, they may learn the principles of 
a moral life. 

The best patrimony that children inherit, is a cor- 








| rect moral education. Hitherto children have been 


taught to read, with the single object of learning to 


| readonly, when they might have had the foundation 


of a moral life, if the beoks employed in teaching 
' were eo written as to inculcate - i firm principles 
of moral ethics which are calculated to make us hap- 
py in this life, aud the only mode of living so hereafter, 
by learning to love God with all the heart, and our 
neighbor as ourselves. If this divine principle was 
in full practice here, we should enjoy heaven on earth. 

And is it not chargeable to faulty education thatis not 
so? 

Some persons as ‘pert, that the natural temper and 
faculiies of man are the sole cause of their evil con- 
duct in this life, and that it cannot be prevented by 
education. Such opinions must arise from want of 
observation. Why are the inhabitants of South Af- 
rica and Southern South America living ina degrad- 


| ed state, almost on a par with the brutes? And yet 


those men are > made with rational faculties of improve- 
ment like all other men, where the greatest improve- 
ments have been made by cultivating their natural 
fae sultie S. 

A friend of mine informed me, many years ago, that 
he knew a man of a family, living on the border of 
Oneida lake, in the state of New York, at the time 
when that cot inty was a wilderness. ‘The son told 
my friend that the ny yuld not raise a pig with great 
care,as bears and oilier wild animals would take them 
for food. That they had a cow, which fed in the 
forest ; that his mother went to look in the woods for 
h er to milk ber, and that if the night overtook his 
mu rane her bed, 
when the darkness stopped her search. lis Was 
nan, andit must be evident that her de- 
grad Jed state was chargeable to want of education. 

ide difference between that woman and a 
delie uie and well educated woman, in civil society ! 
And is not education the sole cause of difference ? 
Education does not always produce virtue, for edu- 
not always been founded on virtuous prin- 
ur academic schools are faulty, in 
ting the dead languages m b 3; written by those 
who knew not christian pr 1 exhibited the 
most glorious aciions to be those which could accom- 
plish the greatest destruction of their fellow men by 
skilful warfare. Even the teachers of morals are 
| faulty. Paley has been the idard of moral ethies 
in our colleges, and Paley y "s maxims are almost void of 
christian moral ethics. ‘They are mere worldly ex- 
pedients. If sucha course is pursued, when will our 
youth become moral on correct? Education makes 


rer besos ° she fouadilo cow, 2b 



























} the man and the christian. ‘ Evil communication 


corrupt good manners.” I pray that these distinguish- 
ed me n, When in convention in November, as pro- 
- ed, will renovate the whole system. God bless 
their labors to that use. 
While a convention of sucht men and for such pur- 
= mect for the improvement of education, I would 
suggest the pro priety of their giving attention to the 
correction of orthography. There is now a great 
waste of time and space in repelling many words, 
according to the continuation of the old me ode of spel- 
ling, such as spinning, begiwning, running, ac. &e, 
ihe verb of spin is changed to the partici iple of the 
present tense by adding in; f, when ning is nonsense, 
as ning isa word ef no meaning. So the verb to com- 
; changed to the participle of the past tense, by 
x cd, when the present mode is ted, which is 
emeygenciel So the using of the » two g sin drucist, bag- 
m, &e. &e. I ha ve fora long time made tho 
ection, under the risk of being called a faulty 















Mie needs some authority to make the correction germ 
eral, Lexicographers dace not, but such a convene 





! tion would be justified, ad receive public approba- 





tion and thanks. 
Will you please to make ths known to those gem 
vemen. it can't offend them. Respecifully, 
DAVID ‘TOMLINSON, 
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iiesh the New York Observer. 
DR. HUMPHREY’S THOUGHTS ON EDUCA- 
TION 
School Teachers. 

Wecan no more do without school teachers, than 
we can do without farmers, mechanics and phy si- 
cians. And although to assign them their exact rank 
on the scale of usefulness, might be a difficult, if not | 
an invidious task; Ihave no hesitation in placing the 2m 
high, and no fears that an enlightened pub lic will dis- 
sent from the very favorable es stimation which this 
language imports. If the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge, by the aid of common schools, lies at the for in- 
dation of our free government, and all our most cher- 
ished institutions, then are the faithful services of 
good and able teachers, entitled to the highest appre- 
ciation. ‘The individual who takes my childre n and 
the children of my neighbors, rich and poor, and sul 
mits year after year to the confinement and toil of 
daily instruction, and succeeds in waking up their 
young faculties, and in leading them on safe ly in the 
paths of intellectual and moral improvement, lays us | 
under far higher and more lasting obligations, than if 
he had enriched them with the most fine ole 1, or given 
them the philosopher's stone to enric! i themselves 
at their pleasure. 

Maleand Female Teachers. 

The more common practice has been, from the first 
settlement ofthis country, to employ males in the 
winter and females inthe summer. ‘This, as a gen- 
eral rule, is unquestionably the best arrangement.— 
Diifing the winter months, the larger boys, and even 
some of the young men ofthe district are at leisure to 
attend school; and they ought to enjoy the best ad- 
vantages, under a competent and energetic male 
teacher. There is no question, but that “a thousand 
females may be found, who are abundanily capable 
of teaching all the common branches in our best | 
schools; but ifI may be allowed to say so, there is 
not one in a thousand, who is in all respects qualified 
to take care of such sturdy, heavy fisted lads of four- 
teen and upwards, as are found in most of schools.— 
“Sterner stuff” is wanted to control them. On sup- 
posing them to be everso orderly and respectful, 
there is an incongruity in placing a slender and deli- 
cate female over boys, who have nearly, or quite 

reached the stature of manhood. ‘T'hey feel it, and 

¢ feels it, and every one who visits the school feels | 
it, however competent or successful she may be asa 
teacher. I am aware, that some districts are inthe 
habit of employing school misire sses, in preference to 
school masters, in the winter; but it is not because 
ey can hire them cheaper? Orif it is because they 

not find male teachers who are so well qualified, 

then is it not high time to take effectual measures for 
qualifying them? In the great majority of summer 
poe on the contrary, female teachers are decided- 
ly preferable. ‘They have a tact in the management 
and instruction of small children, which m ales have 
not. They understand better how to interest them 
and make their lessons a pleasure instead of a task. 
Very few men have patience to come down to the 
level of young capacities, and to spend month after 
month, in leading them slowly and gently along, as 
they are able to bear it. This is woman's preroga- 
tive in the school, as well as the family; so that if 
there was no difference between the wages of males 
and females, the latter would deserve the; eference. 

At the same time, | think that in every considera- | 
dle village, there ought to be at least one common 
school, kept by a competent master all the year round. 
In one ree pect, however, it should be a select school 
—that is, it should consist of the larger scholars of the 
village, while the smaller should be taught by fe- 
males. It is now becoming r: ther r common in New 
England, where the districts are large enough to al- 
low it, in the winter season, to have twode »parime 
either in the same school house or in se] 
ings—one for the older class of scholars, and th 
er for the younger children—the former under the 
care of a male, and the latter of a female teacher.— | 
This appears to me areal improvement in popular ed- 
ucation, and i hope it will be much more extensively 
adopted. I have myself experienced and feli the 
great inconvenience of having twenty little nestlers 
around me in the. Abs and Baker , when I wanted more 
than all my time fer the higher classes. 

Qualificatior as of Teachers. 

This is confessedly a very essential element in the 
em system af poyuier edtication, and the season of 

e year when thousands of schools are about to com- 
mefice, seems as favorable as any other, for, drawing 
public attention to the subject. ‘That no person ought 
to undertake any important trust, till he is qualified 
for it, is so consonant to the common sense and judg- 
ment of mankind, that it would be a waste of time to 














































RAE IR “gree Ee or err ie 


argue the point for a single moment. Every body | 
admits and insists, that the mechanic is not fit to be 4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
lt} 





employed till he is master of his trade; and whe 
would think of confidinz his property, his health, or 
the infinitely higher inte rests of his soul, tov r- 
est pettifogger, or quack, or relici st “that 
mighthappen to want employment? Eve onthe young 
colt, when he is to be shod, or bitted, or broken into 
the saddle or harnes 





nds of | 








must be put into the } 








persons who ur ind their busine - 
qi y adictate of con imon sense, th 
more sacre od the trust, and the more moinent 








interests which it involves, the move essenii 

; 
equate and thorough qualifications in him who und 
takes it. Ifa bungling cobbler spoils my boots in ma- | 


king, I can throw them away and get another pair 


} 


















ifa tailor, equally ignorant of his trade, sen 
home a coat which I cannot wear, the worst that a 
| happenis, the loss ofthe cloth. If my wate! 


dered utterly and forever useless, by p: g 
the hands ofa mere blacksmith, instead of a 
goldsmith, I can do without it. If my horse is 
ed in shocing, or breaking, a hund dred do will re- 
pl: ace him. [f Ilose my cause in couri for want of at 
able advocate, I may ethene bear the 7] ss Without 
any very great incoi 


a 


spoil- 












iwenience. And if the biuster- 
ing all-k nowing quac k, whom i have been foolish e- 
nough to employ keeps me upon my bed halfa Year, 















when I might have been about my business, I may 
possibly recover at last, in spite of his nostrums.— 
In each of these cases, there is a loss, in some of 
them it is much greater than in ot hers: and every 


wise man will be particular about the qualifications of 
those with whom he entrusts his property, or his life, 
in propor’ tion to the interests at stake. 

Now apply rhis rule to the case in hand. You are 
about opening your winter school, of fifty scholars;— 
your own children; “bone of your bone and flesh of | 
of your flesh,” and you want a teacher. Here, is not 
ment to be cut, nor a watch to be repaired, nor 
a title to some small piece of property to be tried, but 
fifty immortal minds to be instructed, swayed, fash- 
ioned, polished—cducated. Mere, are all the ‘diver- 
sities of age, talent disposition and temperament, to be 
studied, guided, stimulated, or repressed, and mould- 
ed ir sto all the forms of virtue, intelligence and use- 
fulness. Here, habits of study, or of idleness, of sub- | 
ordination, or ‘of untractableness are to be formed, 
which in all probability will hold their sway through | 
life. And here, too, in this very school and this very ie 
season, may be the turning point, between life and } 
death. Whether your d Jarling child is to be an orna- 
ment, or a burden or curse to society; is to be saved 
or lost, may depend far more than you are aware of, 
or than you will ever know till the judgment, upon 
the character and qualifications, the faithfulness or 
pao of the school-master. “What manner 

fperson then ought he to be?” Whatare the essen- 
tia qualifications for the discharge of duties so high, 
so difficult, so unceasing an d s@ pregnant with migh 
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ty results? 

The jirst qualifications which I shall specify, is 
good common s The meaning of the term every 
body underst: inds well enough, however difficult it | 


may be to define 
in the world who 
this. They have 
are highly impr 
They are ext 


it. There are a great many men | 
have ali oi he r kinds of se 
brill talents, and the 
ved by reading, study and re 
mely well versed in history 

: t home in the1 
ty. They take k 

























ocie 
‘and can TC ason upon ab- 


views of 
stract pri 
ordin ary power; 
ul ar cast; it 
and obsery 
— every da 
ly with the m 
thei ‘ir characters, a 
ence them to 
continually ma 
takes, where n 
quirements, as if by apop 
fectly well. The grand and on 
want common s 
Now it certainly does not require great abili to 
keep a common school; but it does require a good 
share of commonsense. Itdoes require a knowledge 
of human nature, as it is develope dat - modi 
circumstances, in the ordinary walks of life. 
school-master must know how tot: ihe porente, as well 
as children, as they are; or in common parlance, he 
must know how to approach them on the right side; 
to gain their confidence; to correct and enlarge their 
views, and to enlist them warinly in all his plans. If 
instead of this, a teacher seems to descend upon the 
district, as a being from some higher sphere, and ne- 
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iCd | 
iculty is, 
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| known 5 


| to five hundred thousand dollars, 
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ver having been tang! > school of coim- 
mon sense, runs age y post, and trip against 
ul he end of every loose bourd: if in short, he does not 
Know how to become “a s to ail men,’ and 
that without sacrificing his own ind spendence, how- 

ever well qualified he may be in other respects, be 
c innot sueceed. In spite of all his efforts, every 
"The scholars will not like 
Boo not wh satisfied. He may po 
[this jarring and fr: 
and console hink 
that the sphere 
nts, tle ti 


€ " in some other « 













thine will go wre yng. 
pene: i 


















1, “ rhaps, exireme ly we 
I lent: buttill he has become alearner and stu 
died diligently in the school of cot sense, lw 
can never, however w posed, do much to ad- 





( 
vance the cause of popular education. 


m te ponies an Almanac for 1310. 
MPORTANT STATISTICS. 


MARYLAND. 
Maryland School Fund is 


Pron 


The 


Cc omposed of the 


| Free Schoo!s’ Fund, derived principally from the tax 


levied on bank stock, and in the State’s share of the 

Surplus Revenue received from the United States. 
The Free Schools Fund is equally divided among 
the seve ral counties and the city of Baltimore ; and 
the portion which fell due to each in the year 1838, 
was 34,341 39, a greater amount than in any previ- 
ous year. T he interest on the Surplus Revenue for 
the year 1833, was $36,118 76, of which the sum of 
$1,000 is oppropriated to the indigent blind of the 
State; and the remainder is distributed one half 
equally among the several counties and the city of 
Baltimore, and the other half among the same, ao- 
cording to population. ‘The total amount for distribu 
tion, inthe year 1833, was $62,946 95. ‘The sum 
— in any previous year has not exceeded 

3,000. 








MISSOURL 
There are several funds belonging to this State, the 
proceeds of which are devoted to the cause of edw 
cation, and which have continued to accumulate for a 
number of years, until they have become amply suffe 
eg for the design of establishinga general system 
f free schools. The first and “most important of 

+ aoe funds is that called the Common School Fun 
which consists of the proceeds of*the sales of the 
16th (or middle) section of every congressional 
township of land in the State. In the sales of the 
— lands, this section was reserved by the United 
ates government, and granted to the state of Mix 
pre for the purposes of education. The proceeds 
of this grant have been placed by the State under the 
contro! of the county courts, and directed to be lent at 
ten per cent., and the interest to be applied to the in 
struction of all children between the ages of six and 
and eighteen years, in the several tow nships to whi 
the several sections respectively belong. ‘T 
est is paid to trustees, and by them distribt 
proper teachers. The amount of this fund 









ie 10 
and it is greater or less in each county, 2c- 








tothe value of the land was 4 
> Saline Fund is the next most i n 
of re ‘venue for the purpos es of education. ma lo- 
rived from the sale of twelve salt springs within this 
e, with six sections of land attached to each, 
rranted by the United States at the time of its admis- 
sion into the Union. This fund now amounts to about 
four hundred and eighty thousand doll: ATS 3 but it is 
ailable for the support ef schools till it amoun 
‘I together w ith 






















the portion of the Surplus Revenue, which this State 
3 | received from the United States, amoun 
| four hundred thousand doll: us, co 


which is ealled the State Scho lL Mon 
est of whic his to be distril 
ent of Common Schools amc 
in the State. 

The Seminary Fund is 
formed from the sale of 7 





a fund which has b 
sections of land granted 


een 
72 
by the general government 
porting a university, and it amounts to ab 
thousand dollars. A site for the ur ity ¥ c 
on in June, 1839, by commissione Appoi nted hee the 
purpose. Itisa tract of land consisting of about three 
hundred acres, adjoining the town of Columbia, in 
Boone county, and very pleasantly situated ; and ona 
part of it the C the College ae stands. The 
county of Boone offered to give the sum of — 


for estab! ishii 









ig aid s 


hundred and seventeen thousand Ra hundred and 
twenty-one dollars, including the land and buildings, 
which were valued at thirty thousand dollars, to the 
institution, as an inducement for placing it w ithin the 
county ; and this was a higher offer than was made 
by any other county. 









































[Continued.] 


Second Clause.—Immediately after they shall be 


assembled, in consequence of the first election, they 
shail be divided, as equeily as may be, into three 
classes. 

The seats of the Senators of the first class, shall be 
vacated at the expiration of the second year; of the 


second class, at the expiration 


of the fourth year; and 
ot the third class, at the expiration of the sixth year; 
so that one third may be chosen every second year; 
and 
during the recess of 
t 


Executive therefure may make 





if vacancies happen, by resignation or otherwise, 





egislature of any State, the 
temporary appoint- 
ments, until the next meeting of the Legislature, 
which shall then fill such vacancies. 
Thi 
shall not have attained to the age of thirty y 





rd Clause.—No person shall be a senator who 
and 
been nine years a citizen of the United States, and 





who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 


State for which he shall be chosen. 

Fourth Clause.—The Vice-President of the United 
States shall be President of the Senate; but shall 
have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

Fifth Clause.--The Senate shall choose their other | 
afticers, and also a President pro tempore, in the ab- | 
sence of the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise | 
the office of President of the United States. 

Sizth Clause-—The Senate shail have the sole 
power to try all impceachments. When sitting for 
that purpose, they shall be on oath, or affirmation.— | 
When the Presidentof the United States is tried, the | 
Chief Justice shall preside; and no person shall be 
q@avicted without the concurrence of two thirds of 
the members present. j 

Seventh Clause-—Judgment in case of impeach- ; 
nient, shall not extend farther than removal from of- 
fice, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office 
af honor, trust or profit, under the United States; but | 
the party convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable and | 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
ment, according to law. 

SECTION Iv. 

First Clause.—The times, places, and manner of | 
holding elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed, in cach State, by the Legisla- 
ture thereof; but the Congress may, at any time, by 
law, make or alter such reculations, except as to the 
places of choosing Senators. 

Second Clause—The Congress shall assemble at 
least once in every ycar, and such mecting shall be 
om the first Monday in December, unless they shall, 
by law, appoint a different day. 

Second Clause. 

Care is taken that but one vacancy shall occur at 
the same time, in the representation of any one State. 
The Governor of a State can make no appointment of 
a Senator, in anticipation of avacancy. ‘The vacancy | 
must exist when the appointment is made. 

Third Clause. 

The age required for a member of the 
Representatives, is only twenty-five years he na- 
ture of the Senatorial trust requires, in many particu- | 
lars, greater maturity of judgment, and more exten- 
sive information, and therefore renders this distinction 
very proper. } 











Tfouse of 











Fourth Clause. 

The Vice-President has the power of preserving 
arder in the Senate, and all questions of order are de- 
cided by him, without debate, subject to appeal to the 
Senate. r i 

Fifth, Sixth,and S eventh Clauses. 

In England, the judgment upon impeachments, ex- | 
tends not only to removal from office, but to the | 
whole penalty attached by law to the offence. The | 
House of Lords may, therefore, inflict capital punish- | 
ment, banishment, or forfeiture of goods, according | 
to its discretion. 

Section 4th.—First Clause. 
Although Congress has the power to appoint the 


ON OF THE UNITED STATES. | 


| shall receive a compensation for their services, to be 


| during their attendance at the session of their respec- 


, same; and, for any speech or debate, in either house, 


7 , ° | 
| emoluments whereof shall have been increased du- | 


| Itmight be well to have the times and modes of ¢ 


, ral States. 


/ inno manner be defaced: otherwise, 


! that one Congress might erase from the journal what- 


| tions. 
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“SECTION Y. 


| 
First Clause—Each house shall be the judge of | 


the election, returns, and qualifications of its own 
members, and a majority of each shall constitute a 


adjourn fromm day to day, and may be authorized to 


quorum to do business; but a smaller number may | 
| 
} 


compel the attendance of absent members in such 
manner, and under such penalties, as each house 
may provide. 

.Y aq 


Seconda } 


Clause.--Each house may d 
rules of its proceedings, punish its members for disor- 
derly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two- 
thirds, expel a member. 

Third Clause.--Each house shall keep a journal of | 
its proceedings, and, from time to time, publish the | 


same, excepting such parts as may, in their judgment, 





reqhire secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the mem- 
bers of either house, on any question, shall, at the de- 


sire of one fifth of those present, be entered on the 


i 
| 
' 
| 
| 


journal. | 
| 


Fourth Clause —Neither house, during the session 
of Congress, shall, without the consent of the other, 
adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other | 
place than that in which the two houses shall be sit- 
ting. 

; SECTION VI. 
First Clause—The Senators and Representatives 


ascertained by iaw, and paid out of the Treasury of 
the United Stases. 

They shall, in all cases, except treason,* felony,t 
and breach of the peace,t be privileged from arrest 


tive houses, and in going to and returning from the 


they shall not be questioned in any other place. 
Second Clause.—No senator or Representative shall, 
during the time for which he was elected, be ap- 
pointed to any civil office, under the authority of the 
United States, which shall have been created, or the 


ring such time; and no person, holding any office un- 
der the United States, shall be a member of either 
house, during his continuance in office. 

times and modes of choosing Senators and Represen- 
tatives, this power has never been exercised by them. 
1 
i€C- 


tion uniform; but they are now various in the seve- 





Section Fifth —First, Sec 
It has beena point of serious controversy, whether 
the Senate can, without violating ‘the third clause of | 
this section, expunge from the journal, acts passed | 
yrevious session. | 

' 





id, und Third Clauses. 






during a 
The clause, “to keep a journal,” would seem to 
imply, that the journal should be legible, and should 
if black lines | 

may be drawn, and words written across a recorded | 





resolution, at the pleasure of a succeeding Senate, the 
clause in the Constitution is a nullity. 
It has been said, that a recorded resolution may be 


, “expunged” from the journal, without being “destroy- 





ed’’—the journal is published, and the resolution also, 
as it was passed. But if, in any succeeding act, re- 
ference should be made to the journal, the best, and | 
in all cases the ultimate authority, would be the jour- | 
nalas “kept” by the House. 

It would seem a dangerous precedent to establish, 


ever it deemed unwise, unjust, or unconstitutional in | 
the legislation of former houses. Where the acts ofa 
former Congress were deemed unjust, or unconstitu- 
tional objection to the introducing of counter resolu- 


Section 6th.—First Clause. 
*Treason consists in one or more of these three 
things—levying war against the United States—ad- 
hering to their enemies—giving them aid and com- 
ort. The war must be actually levied, to constitute 
treason; a conspiracy tolevy war, is not treason. 
ue lony, according to the rg me law, is any crime 
which occasions a forfeiture of lands and goods. But 








| shall, before 


eiermme the | si 


| proved by two thirds ofthat house, 


| bill, g 


| and. onthe day s 














TION VII. 

First Clause.—All bill for raising revenue, shall 
originate in the House of Representatives; but the 
Senate may propose or concur with amendments, as 
on other bills. 





Second Clause-—very bill which shall have pas- 
sed the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
it become a law, be presented to the 


| President of the United States; ifhe approve, he shall 





gn it; butifnot, he shall returnit, with his objec- 
tions, to that house in which it shall have originated, 


; who shall enter the objections at large on their jour 
| nal, and proceed to reconsider it. 


If, after such reconsideration, two thirds of that 


| house shall agree to pass the bill, jt shall be sent, to- 
igether with these objections, to the other house, by 


which it shall likewise be reconsidered; and if ap- 





it shall become a 
law. 

But, in all such cases, the votes of both housés 
shail be determined by yeas and nays; and the names 


| of the persons voting for and against the bill, shall be 


entered on the journal of each house respectively. 

Ifany bill shall not be returned by the President 
within ten days, (Sundays excepted,) after it shall 
have been presented to him, the same s*all be a law, 
in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the Con 
gress, by their adjournment, prevent its return, in 
which case it shall not be a law. 

Third Clause.—Every order, resolution, or vote, to 
which the concurrence of the Senate and House of 
tepresentatives may be necessary, (except on a 
question of adjonrnment,) shall be presented to th® 
President of the United States; and before the same 
shall take effect, shall be approved by him; or, beiffy 
disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two thirds 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, accord 
ing to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case 
of a bill. 


ifies any capital of 


felony, in common speech, s 
fence. 

tThe term “breach of peace,” includes all indicta- 
ble offences. 

For a speech merely delivered in the House, a 
member cannot be questioned; yet, if he publish the 
speech, and it contain a libel, he is liable to an action 
fur it as in any other case. 

Section 7th.—First Clause. 

include all bills 
which bring money into the Treasury. Thus, bills 
for the sale of public lands, for regu rg the Post-of- 
fice, and Mint, are directly productive of money, and 
may originate ineither house. ‘The meaning of the 
phrase is confined to bills to levy taxes. 
nis borrowed from the British Consti- 
bills for raising revenue must origi- 











Bills for raising revenue do not 
























This provisi 
tution, by whi 


la 





| nate in the Ifouse of Commons, whose members are 


the exclusive representatives of the people. So te- 
nacious of this privilege are the Commons, that the 
Peers are not even allowed to amend a money bill; 
they must reject it, or adopt it, as it has heen framed 


| by the Commons. 


Second Clause. 

The ordinary mode of passing laws, 
follows: — 

\ member of cither house, wishing to propose 
ives at least one day’s notice of his intention: 
pecified by him, makes a motion ac- 
Ifthe motion prevails, the bill is read.— 


is briefly, a 





cordingly. 


| On some other day, the bill is called up, considered, 


and passed to a second reading. Amendments ar 
then in order. 

In the House of Representatives, bills, after be- 
ing twice read, are committed to 2 committee of the 
whole house, when the Speaker leaves the chain 
and takes part in the debate, as an ordinary member, 
and a chairman is appointed by him, to preside in his 
stead. 

Having beena third time read, the bill is passed, 
and transmitted to the other house, where it goes 
through asimilar form; though in the Senate there is 
less formality, and bills are often committed to 3 se- 
lect committee, chosen by ballot, instead of a commit- 
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SECTION VIII. 
Of the Powers of Congress. 

First Clause.-The Congress shall have power— 
to lay and collect taxes,* duties,t imposts,{ and exci- 
ses ;§ to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United States ; 
but all duties, imposts, and excises, shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 





tee of the whole house. 

These regulations are rules of convenience, adopt- 
ed by the two houses, and may be changed by them 
at pieasure. Ifa bill be not presented by the Presi- 
dent, more than fen days before the end of the ses- 
sion, he has itin his power to defeat it by simply 
withholding his signature. 

The power given to the President, of placing his ve- 
to ee laws passed by Congress, was adopted after 
much discussion and great opposition. Jt was design- 
ed as an additional security against the enactment of 
improper laws, as a defence of the Executive against 
the encroachment of the Legislature. 

Should the President abuse the veto, itis presumed 
the Congress would pass the bill in question, by the 
constitutional majority of two thirds. The power of 
the President to return bills, with his objections, has 
been repeatedly exercised, 

The King of England has an absolute negative up- 
on all bills passed by Parliament; but, for more than 
a century, he has not exercised this power—the influ- 
ence of the crown being sufficient to arrest an ob- 
noxious measure in its passage through Parliament. 

Third Clause. 


The “order, resolutions, and vote,” here referred 
to, are not those which relate to the separate and in- 
ternal government of each house. ‘Che President 
has no right to interfere with the sessions of Congress, 
unless in case of disagreement between the two hou- 
ses, in which case he may adjourn them. 

In this respect, his power is widely different from 
that of the King of England, who may adjourn or 
dissolve Pavliament at his pleasure. 

Section Sti.—Firsi Clause. 

The clause divided by the semi-colon, has been 
thought by some to confer upon Congress (wo separ- 
ate powers: one “to collect taxes,” &c. and the oth- 
er “to provide for the general welfare.” But it will 
hardly bear that construction. The power “to collect 
taxes,’ was given for the purpose of providing for the 
general welfare. Consequently Congress hes not 
the power “to lay and collect taxes,’’ unless the gen- 
eral welfare requir¢ @ it. 

*Tuzes, are all contributions, whether of money or 
of commodities, imposed by the government, upon 
individuals, for the service ofthe State. But revenue 
is the money raised for the uses of government, and 
may be derived from various sources, as by the sale 
of publicland, &c., or by taxation. Duties, imposts, 
cnllsesioen, are different kinds of taxes. 

+Duties, are taxes required by government, to be 
paid on the importation, exportation, or consumption 
of goods. 

timposts, are taxes required by government, to be 
paid on goods imported. 

§Excise, is a tax on commodities, wherever found : 
as, a tax on the wares of the merchant, on the pro- 
duce of the farmer, &c. The term excise, in this 
country, has been applied to a tax on domestic distil- 
led liquors; because this was the only excise tax 
ever imposed by government, and was of short du- 
ration. 

This was in 1793, and the law became so odious as 
to excite the acts of open insurrection, in the neigh- 
borhood of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. ‘The display 
of a military force was necessary to quell the insur- 

ents. 

‘There are two methods of taxation, direct and indi- 
rect. By the former, the tax is assessed direct upon 
the mdividual, in proportion to the property which he 
is known to possess. By the latter, the tax is levied 
upon various goods imported from foreign countries, 
viz:—--upon tea, coffee, wines, broadcloths, &c., 
which taxes the citizen may avoid paying, by not 
> articles upon which they are imposed. 

There is, however, diversity of opinion in regard 
to the ‘waned of direct taxation, It is alleged, in its 
favor; that the people do not fecl an indirect tax, and 
willingly pay it. This, however, may be an objec- 


on. - 
Inarepublic, the people being the fountain of pow 
er, it would seem more in harmony with the genius 
of such a government, that the people should know 
what they pay, and when and how they pay it. 





Second Clause.—To borrow money on the credit of 
the United States. 

Third Clause—-To regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations, and among the several States, and with 
the Indian tribes. 





Indirect taxes are not levied in proportion to wealth. 
A person worth a million of dollars, may avoid pay- 
ing the tax, by not using the article upon which it 
is imposed, while a poor man may pay a greater a- 
mount of taxes. 

A portion of the taxes paid by this method, does 
not accrue to the government. By a duty of twen- 
ty-five eents per bushel on imported wheat, the price 
of all wheat in New-York is liable to be raised twen- 
ty-five cents per bushel, and government receives on- 
ly the extra price paid upon imported wheat, while 
the consumers pay into the hands of the producers, 
the extra price upon American wheat; thus one por- 
tion of the people is paying into the hands of another, 
and not into the hands of the government. 

Indirect taxes, therefore, do not fully answer the 
avowed design of taxation. But, by some, they are 
supposed to answer another end, often of greater im- 
portance :--the protection and encouragement of do- 
mestic industry. Duties upon foreign cloths, raise 
the price of American cloths, and thus give support to 
domestic manufactures, 

And, thus, a duty upon any foreign article of com- 
merce, gives better support to that class of citizens 
who are engaged in its production or manufacture.— 
(for the design and cficts of protecting duties see Pio- 
tecling Duties ) 

Second Clause. 


Tt is the frugal policy cf the government, to tax the 
people no farther than the necessities of the govern- 
ment demand. Ilence, in case of war, there being 
no money inthe treasury to defray the necessary ex- 
penses, a resort must be had to taxation, or govern- 
ment must have the power of borrowing money on 
the credit of the United States. 

This power has been frequently exercised. In 


1316, the national debt amounted to upwards of one 


hundred and twenty miilicns of dollars; but, in 1834, 
the debt was not only extinguished, but a large sur- 
plus revenue had accumulated. 


Third Cleuse. 


The power to regulate commerce, compreheuds the 
power to regulate navigation, and extends to every 
species of commercial intercourse between the Uni- 
ted States and foreign natious, and among the sever- 
al States. 

It does not, however, embrace the infernal trade 
between man and man, in different parts ofthe same 
State; but Congress may interdict such trade hetween 
different Statos. 

Under this clause, Congress has exercised the 
power of imposing duties upon foreign goods, for the 
protection of domestic manufactures. 

The exercise of this power by Congress, has been 
controverted by some, as unconstitutional. Itis ad- 
mitted by all, that dutics may be imposed upon any 
articles whatever, for the purpose of revenue; but 
some deny the power to impose these very duties, if 
protection is the object. 

It is difficult to see why this distinction should be 
made. The result is the same in both cases, wheth- 
er the power be exercised for ihe purpose of revenue 
or protection. All duties imposed upon foreiga arti- 
cles create a revenue, and also protect the domestic 
manufacture of those articles. 

Congress impose duties upon foreign broad- 
cloaths, who shell determine the constitutionality of 
the act? For Congress has only to declare revenue 
to have been its motive, and it has transgressed no 
law. 

It is thought it would be a better rule, to test the 
constitutionality of legislative acts, by their tendency 
and obvious effects, and not by the motives of the le- 
gislators; for the effects of legislation may be better 
known than the motives of the legislators. And, 
where the fects are the same, (as they are in these 
twocases,) the action must be equally constitutional. 


But the Constitution also gives Congress power “to 
make all laws which are necessary to promote the 
general welfare.” If, therefore, Congress deem the 
protection of domestic manufactures necessary to 
promote the general welfare, the Constitution cer- 
tainly gives the power to make laws for that purpose. 

The question relative to such protecting duties, ap- 
pears, then, to be one of policy and not of right. 

An Indian tribe, within the limits of a State, is not 
considered a foreign nation, but is entitled to sue in 
the courts of the United States. 





Fourth Clause—To establish an uniform rule of 
naturalization,* and uniform laws on the subjeet of 
bankruptcies,t throughout the United States. 

Fifth Clause—To coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures. 

Siath Clause.--Yo provide for the punishment of 
counterfeiting the securities and current coin of the 
United States. 

Seventh Clause—To establish post-oflices snd 
post-roads. 





Fourti Clause. 

*Naturalization, is the act by which a foreigner is 
made acitizen. The law by which this is permitted, 
is called a naturalization law; and the acts by which 
a party avails himself of this law, are the nalturalize- 
thon. 

America is believed to be the only country, where 
a general law is enacted for this purpose. In Eng- 
land, and most other couniries, it may be done, as a 
matter of special favor ; but, even then, the privi- 
lege never extends so far as to make a foreigner cli- 
gible to the higher offices of State. 

The States have no authority to pass laws of natu- 
ralization. ‘This is an crelusive power of the United 
States. By acts of Congress, on this subject, an al- 
ten.of full age, may become a citizen of the United 
States, after a residence of five years in the country, 
upon complying with certain requisitions, among 
which are, a renunciation of all allegiance to every 
foreign prince and power, and a declaration, on cath 
or ailirmation, that he will support the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The children of naturalized persons, if dwelling 
within the United States, are considered citizens of 
the United States. 

tBankruptey, is the act of becoming a bankrupt.— 
Bankrupt and bankinuptcy, are legal terns, signifying 9 
particular kind of incolvency, or failure to pay one’s 
debts. In common speech, one who cannot pay his 
debts, is a bankrupt; but it is not so in the law.-— 
Thus, by the law of England, a bankrupt is a frader 
who secrets himself, or does other acts tending to de- 
Sraud his creditors. 

There is now no national bankruptlaw. Congress 
fenee a temporary bankrupt law in 1500, but the 
aw was repealed in 1803. Inthe absence of a gene- 
ral bankrupt law, the States have passed bankrupt 
laws, which are valid only between the citizens of the 
State by which the law was passed. Should Con- 
gress pass a general law upon nject, however, 
the State laws would be yoid sa fir as incansistent 
With it, 












5 





Fifth Clause. 


The power to coin money, has long been exercis- 
ed, and the Mint department has been established for 
that purpose. Any person may bring gold or silver 
to the mint to be coined, and if it be of the standard 
value, it is coined free of expense; otherwise, enough 
is retained to pay the expense of coinage. 

_ Congress has not yet passed any general law, fix- 
ing the standard of Guilin and measures; but such 
alaw would conduce greatly to the accuracy of trade, 
and the convenience of commerce. 

Sicth Clause. 

Connected with the power to ccin money, and 
regulate the value thereof, Congress has the right 
“to provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States.” 

It is of great importance that the laws regulating 
the currency, should be the same throughout the Un- 
ion; and as Congress legislates for the whole people, 
the power is most properly placed in their hands. 

Seventh Clause. 

To establish post-offiees and post-reads, means 
a: to designate any road upon which the mail 
shall be carried, and appoint, in any given place, a 
post-masicr, 

Congress have, elso, passed laws for the safety and 
speedy transportation of the mail. Of such impor- 
tance is the speedy transmission of the mail consid- 
ered, that even a stolen horse attached to a mail 
stage, cannot be seized, nor the driver arrested on ci- 
vil process, such as debts. &c., insuch way as to ob- 
struct the mail; but the driver may be arrested for a 
breach of the peace. 

To be Conttnued. 





Suffer not your spirits to be subdued by misfor- 
tunes; but, onthe contrary, steer right onward, with 
a courage greater than your fate seems to allow. 
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From the Common School Journal. 
THE FIRST EXAMINATION OF SCHOOLS. 


Me. Epitor,—In the fourth Number of your 
Journal, there was a valuable article, upen the exam- 
ination of schools at their close. But allow me te 
press upon the consideration of your readers the still 
greater importance of the examination at their com- 
mencement. If this be thoroughly and judiciously 
made, it will conduce to thew improvement more than 
the other can. Jf we cee toit, that those to whom has 
been intrusted the culture of the field, are properly 
preparing the soil, and have good seed to cast into it, 
we may rest assured there will bea harvest, whether 
We are in at the gathering or not. 

The examination must not be a ceremony—a mat- 
terof mere form. Better that a committee should 
never enter a school-room, than do so only as an offi- 
cial act. Children, of all beings, must be dealt with 
sincerely. Adults may be so adulterated by famili- 
arity with the shams of the world, as to submit to be 
imposed upon by form and ceremony. But unadul- 
serated youth expect truth and sincerity from all with 
whom p have to do; and he who approaches them 
with the heartlessness of mere routine, and common- 
places, and official acts, will fail to affect, if he does 
not disgust them. Let no man visit a school solely 
because he is of the committee. Nor, although he be 
of the committee, let him ever enter, if he dees not 
feel, at the time, the importance of the work lie is 
going todo. It is to be unfeignedly wished, that no 
persons would aceept the office of school comiittee, 
unless they highly appreciate the trust reposed in 
them. The people can better afford to have insincere, 
unfaithful, hearlless menin any other station than 
thanin this. Hore there must be those who love the 
work for its own sake. Here there must be men who 
will labor assiduously, affectionately, cheerfully, 
from far higher considerations than those of pecunia- 
ry rewards, or public honors. Then will their visits 
to the schools be like the visits of good angels—occa- 
tons for rejoicing to all who behold their faces; and 
incitements to new and cheerful effurts by the teach- 

re and their pupils. 

Having intrusted a school to the care of a teacher, 
who, they have had reason to believe, is the best 
qualified for the charge that can be procured, the duty 
of the committee is, to render him all the support and 
assistance in their power. Being probably a young 
man, he will need their countenance and advice. He 
will need it most, at the beginning of his labors, be- 
fore he has had time to become acquainted with his 
pupils or their parents. 

A few days, therefore, after the school has begun, 
the committee should make their first visit. It would 
be well for them to go unexpectedly, and observe the 
appearance and manners of the children. If they 
Witness any rudeness of deportment, any want of 
care in the disposal of their outer garments, or any 
uncleanness in their persons, they should pointedly 
remark upon them, and forewarn the children that all 
such delinquencies, if not corrected, will be censured 
at the close of the school ; for all such delinquences, if 
not themselves greatly immoral, have an important 
influence upon their moral culture. 

Let the committee also take particular notice of the 
condition cf the school-house, whether it is in good 
repair, and clean; whether the windows and doors 
are whole and tight; and whether suitable provisions 
have been made for warming and ventilating the 
room. And it seems to me to be their duty to make 
an immediate application to the prudential committee 
for the supply of whatever may be needful to render 
the children comfortable while at school. For the 
want of early atiention to these matters, a great deal 
of the time of children is worse than lost in some dis- 
tricts, to say nothing of the injury that is done to their 
health and their temper. 

When these preliminaries have been attended to, 
the committee should set themselves to ascertaining 
as precisely as they may, the present state of the 
school; and the plans of instruction, and moral cul- 
ture, the teacher proposes to pursue. Of these they 
must carefully judge, that they may advise with him 
respecting them. ‘They should observe whether the 
children are as well classified as may be practicable ; 
and inquire whether they are severally furnished with 
the books prescribed for their use ; so that, if they are 
not, they may be so furnished, with as little delay as 
possible, inthe manner pointed by law. This too isa 
inatter of no little consequence. Many schools have 
been subject to vexatious interruptions, and the pro- 
gress of the scholars much impeded, by 2 deficiency 
of books or the introduction of such as were not re- 
commended by the committee, and were therefore 
unlike those generally used by the several classes. 

Let the commiitee see that the Registers are kept; 
then let the exercises be pursued, in the usual order 


| not, in fact, specifically taught. In most of our schools 


and manner. Let the order be somewhat considered 
by them—the manner ebserved with especial atten- 
tion. 

If, for instance, the teacher call upon a class to 
read, in the first place, and before they have hd time 
to study the portion about to be read, his course 
should be ebjected to. Ne children ought to be al- 
lowed, much less required to read any piece, which 
they have not conned over until they apprehend the 
sentiments it contains, and the emotions it is adapted 
toawaken. Iam aware such previous study of 
the reading lesson is not usually required. But Iam 
sure itoughtto be. We never shall have good read- 
ers until itis. Doubtless the unintelligent, not to say 
unintelligible manner, in which so many read, is ow- 
ing to the common practice of calling upon children to 
read aloud sentences which they are not familiar w ith, 
nay, Which they may not have ever seen before. 
This is imposing upon them a task too difficult for the 
most practised readers. A finished master of the art 
would not be so foolish as to hazard his reputation 
upon an attempt to read he knows not what. Who 
then ean wonder that our children, being as they are 
permitted, ifnot required to utter sentences, the mean- 
ing of which he does not apprehend, should fall, as 
they often do, into the most inappropriate and unnatu- 
ral tones and cadences, or into a dull, unmeaning, ob- 
stinate monotony ?. Whenever an instructor is found 
te be pursuing this course, the committee should en- 
treat him to changeit. Let them advise that, if any 
lessons have been learned out of school, they be first 
recited. If not, let the teacher devote himself awhile 
to those children who are too young to learn much 
but what they receive immediately from himself. 
This will afford the more advanced classes sufficient 
opportunity to prepare themselves toread the portions 
assigned them. And the committee may think fit to 
recommend it to the teacher, always to inquire of the 
children, before the exercise commences, what they 
are going to read about. ‘This practice alone will in- 
sure from them that previous study, which they ought 
to bestow. 

Spelling generally comes in connexion with read- 
ing. ‘Tothis order there may be no objection. But 
in the manner of teaching this branch, , are gen- 
erally as great errors committed as in respect to the 
preceding. Wherever acommitice detect these, they | 
should explicitly point them out, and reprobate them. | 

Whenever a committee detect these, they should 
explicitly point them out. Fororthography cannot be | 
thoroughly learned with ease, excepting in childhood. | 
In the first place, I trust they will not approve the | 
very common practice of requiring children to spell 
columns of words, few, if any of which, they can un- 
derstand, and seareely one of which they wi!l have | 
occasion to use for many years, if ever. To crowd | 
their memories with such words, it has been truly 
said, is about as unwise as it would be to fill their 
stomach with kinds of food which we know they 
cannot digest, until they have attained adult age. 
The orthography of all common every-day words 
should first be thoroughly learned. Afterwards one’s 
vocabulary may be easily enlarged, as fast and as far 
as there isneed. But for better processesin regard 
to spelling we want better books, and I am happy to 
believe that such, before long, will be prepared. 

But the error, which I apprehend the committee 
will have occasion to point out, is one of so serious a 
character, that in consequence of it, orthography is 





it will be found that children are practised only in 
spelling words orally. Seldom, ifever, are they prac- 
tised in spelling with pencils or pens. Yeta moment’s 
reflection will satisfy any one, that in this latter way 
itis, we all most need to be able to spell with readi- 
ness and accuracy. And he only who nas learne? so 
to spell, has learned orthography. Now, many a one, 
from whose tongue the proper letters of words “ come 
trippingly off,” will make sad blunders when he at- 
tempts to write the same. From an early period, 
therefore, our children ought to be exercised fre- 
quently in writing the words of our language. By 
this method another evil, incident to the common way, 
would be avoided Several of the vowel sounds are 
not easily distinguished, in the course of rapid utter- 
ance. Often itis impossible to determine with cer- 
tainty which vowel is used. And I have sometimes 
detected children making the sound of the vowel more 
equivocal than it needed to be. Now ail misappre- 
hension or doubt on the part of the master, and all 
temptation to equivocate on the part of the scholars, | 
will be avoided, if they are required to write their 
words. And still another advaniage will be gained 
by this method. Every member of the class will lb 
practised in the spelling of every word in the lesson, 








and that tuo without any considerable expense of the 
teacher's time. I sincerely hope the commitice will 





recommend this method, whenever they do not find it 


already adopted. 

This article has grown so rapidly imder my hand, 
that it is already larger than the space I meant to oc- 
cupy. I will therefore bring it to a close as soon as I 
may. 

In each of the branches the committee should be 
careful te ascertain whether the children understand 
what they recite. This they may do by a few obvi+ 
ous questions. Little value should be placed upon 
the mere repetition of the words of the book. Of what 
availis it that a boy can give you the definition of 
Notation and Numeration? Call upon him to take 
his slate, or to go to the black-board, ;which ought to 
be in every school-room) and there show you with 
what facility he can write down any numbers you 
may propose to him; or read any that you may have 
written. It may be well, too, to ascertain what ideas 
children have of numbers. ‘They can so easily say a 
million, that few have ever imagined it would take 
them more than a week to count that sum. 

In a word, let the whole examination impress it up- 
on the minds of the teacher and the taught, that the 
committee regard, as of first importance, a thorough 
knowledge of the elementary principles of each sci- 
ence. Letthere be little pleasure expressed at a glib 
repetition of words, unless it is made to appear that 
the reciter has possessed himself of the ideas, as well 
as the words. On every account, the committee 
should try to convince the instructor and his pupils, 
that they mean to “ judge not according tothe appear- 
ance, but judge righteous judgment.” This will in- 
spire confidence and hope in all the ingenuous ones. 
And those of the opposite character should receive 
no en couragement. A PARENT. 


ASPIRATIONS_OF MIND. 

Fix thine eye upon a star, in the infinite distanee 
and depth ofheaven. What beam is that which vis- 
iteth thee from far? If I were to pause now, for the 
brief space of only eight minutes, a ray from the sun 
would, in that brief interval, have traversed about 
an hundred millions of miles toreach us! What 
beam, then, is that which visiteth thee from far, far 
boyond the precincts of solar day ? Through the slow 
revolutions of years; I speak the astronomical 


fact; for aught thou knowest before thou wast crea- 


ted—I speak the astronomical doubt ;—for aught thou 
knowest, before the world was created, that ray of 
light left its native sphere, and through distances aw- 
ful and inconceivable--through the silent lapse and 
slow revolution of years unknown, that ray of light 
has been travelling onward and onward, till it has 
fallen upon thy poor weak sense. Now fotlow it back, 
on the immeasurable progress, to its original sphere, 
its home, which it hath leftto reach thee; and does 
thy mind stop there ? no: nor there, nor any where 
does it stop, but beyond, and beyond, to infinity, to 
eternity, it wanders: and can that mind say thatit is 
“well enough” in a little earthly comfort, and a few 
worldiy possessions? Can the soul that spans the 


| universe, and measures ages, be content with a grain 


of sand upon this shore oftime? No: hold thou the 
measureless ocean inthe hollow of thy hand, and 
then mayest thou curb the swelling ot thy thought, 
passion, and desire, to that narrow compass. Garner 
up treasures of infinite worlds in thy coffer, and then 
mayst thou lock up in that coffer the affections that 
are expanding tothe grasp of infinity. No, mistaken 
soul! thine eye spans the arch of heaven—thy soar- 
ing thought rises to the stars; thine aim must be broad 
and boundless as those pathways of heaven. As 
surely as thou livest, thou must live religiously, vir- 
tuously, wisely. Life is an argument for piety.— 
Sense is a good guide to fatth. Time should bear 
our thoughts, as it is bearing our souls, to eternity !— 
Rev. Orville Dewey. 


MINUTENESS OF THE WORKS OF CREA- 
TION. 

The following account of the minute shells common 
during the ocean period (the earliest period of the 
tersia strata) is very curious :—These little creatures 
appear to have been very numerous during this peri- 
od; for, in the formation of the Paris basin, which 
corresponds to the{London clay, akind of reck or stone 
occurs, called milliolite, which is used in building, 
and which is almost entirely composed of millions of 
shells no largerthan a small grain ofsand. Yet these 
are by no means the most minute creatures whose 
remains have been discovered. A peculiar kind of 
stone is found in Tuscany, in an ounce of which 
10.002 microsco-chambered shells have been found. 
Of these species a thousand would nearly weigh a 
grain, and even these are large compared with the in- 
fusoria which Professor Ehrenberg has lately dis- 
covered.” 
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situa ated not sito oated ; ; society not sussicty, nor siety; 
scorching not scorchin; several not sevral; swarms 
EY not swams; spoilers not spilers; springing not springin; 
JACK DOWNINGISMS. surprise not supprise; tassels not tossels; tracts not 
tracks: traveller not travier; tew-ards not to-wards; 
In contemplating our alphabetical list of words | ¢housand not thousan: tli not tulup: tenons not ten- 
often mispronounced, we have another remark to} ants: tempests not tempess ; tremendous not tremen- | 
offer. We may seem to dwell upon this subject more | jy; torture not torter: turbulent not turb 
thanitdeserves. Our apology is, that every child, in | ing’ not tottring: tumult-u-ous not tamul-t i 
learning to speak, learns some pronunciation of course, ute not tribit; thirsty not thursty; to-morrow not to- 
and it is as easy for the child, at first, to learn the mn rrer: unu sual not un-use-val : sbrella not 
rightas the wrong one. brell, ambarilla, ner umberill; understood not undu 
Let a correct pronunciation once prevail, and the | tood; unfor nate not unforiinate; usually not usully; 
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children will learn to speak correeily, as a matter of | Western not nab st-un; wrapt (rapt not wropt; wis 
course. It is an incredible Jabor to reform a bad pro- | not wishin; worship not wurship; water not wat 
nunciation, but correct habits may be formed by 1m} warmest not wamest: wrath not wroth: winter ane 
tation, without any conscious ¢ iTort. A transition from | wonter ; warra not wawmn; worth not wuth; wi I lly 
wrong to right, amongst our peop le, will demand some | 5 wilely; whist! tlin: widow not 
pains and study, but having accom] plishe d the work, willows not will tt wale: whet! 
@ continusnce in the right course will ve as easy 88 2) whuiher; winds not wins; warbie not waw-ble ; 
continuance in error. A duty now devolves upon us. | joy not y nor -yaler: ‘yonder not vender: v 
We trust that this very winter a reform will com- : : 7 : : 
mence in all our schools. Let the current of error be ——_— — ----- 
checked forthwith. Itis growing stronger and deeper, | ano T LAW FOR PRO 
the longer it is allowed to flow. Let school coiainit- | 5, eKEG 
tees begin the work, by examining, for the future, all | ~ Leurn some useful art, so 
candidates for teachers, i in regard to pronune lation, as 
well as in regard to reading and spelli Let them William Penn, the benevolent, the pious, and the 
enjoin it upon teachers, not to keep school a siz Wise G tovernor of Pennsylvania, previous to his leay- 
ay, Without a pronou s dictionary at cx ommend. | ing Ens oe i 1 for America, prepared, 
The one compiled by J. Worcester, combines | and had in re new colony, a code of 
many excellent qualities. It cont nt | laws; which, o he ster, (or Upland 
number of words, (about 42,000,) for all the ordinary | it was then ca 4 
purposes of life, and for enabling the student to Jand 
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with inte liigence e any works of the masters of | iy was to be reg d and goy- 
the English tongue. It i ul 1ese laws is so peculiar, and is so 
minute in its instructic »s | Characteristic of ¢ who was a man of unparal- 
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where the student is likely to fall into do 
i power oe I 


the imperfect and pretrit form of many v« rbs I 
in full, asa guide to their correct 
thographiy, so that no one need tof ll int 
of saying set for saf, as 3“ he set down: sine l 
lay. as, “ he laid down,” &e. &c. While on thi 
ject, it may be well to specify the distinctions be- 
tween the derivatives of these dif words, which 
are so often confounded,—-or we should rather say, T" his la aw I 
which are made to change places ogether. ‘Ihe | were passed by t the Asse 
ivati f ithe neutre or intrausi ive > verb tol are | ly three days, v : 
i pir re tp 
shows pretty plainly that the legislature of 
which was the first that ever set in Pennsy yl- 
was not only careful to pass laws to encourage 
ustry in others, but that they deemed it incumbent 
upon themselves to furnish examples of diligence in 
business in their own persons. Well wouldit he if 
their successors, after the } ng lapse of more than a 
: century and a half, would imitate their illus strious pre- 
api: cal | deee¢sors, and tread in their footsteps 
;-| The above enactment has at this remote period 
s!b come obsolete, and the pra ice of instilling into 
2 Idren,atan early age, habits of d ence and in- 
dustry, h tis feared, in nur 
wn fron : o much neg! ected and disre 
d, and there ! cood or for the comfort and sae ant 
id inasmuch as so import 
) d from the statute-book I take the lib 
Ig a reviving it so that heads of families may re-e 
‘cader:; and | @ part of their off he advane 
re, and the pron 
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iere is nothing which th e 
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‘ | lain’? Pown before dinn 
bed.” The derivatives of the a ac tive or tr ar 
to lay, are laid and lying, as ] 
“he is laying down ! h 
verb of dishonest meaning, / he, are 
Mr. Worcester’s  dietionat 
words of doubtful or varior t 
ing vocabularies ot Gre ec ‘4 i 
proper names, and also a voc <a 
names, with remarks on their 
sesses another merit of emi: 
enjoying no more than common a 
cation. It teaches the true promu 
of words, partis ally adopted 
ter words not yet n 
not having that currency wh 
ble to any but the learne 
sionally found in the b 
alw: ay s stumbling-blox 
modesty has often had 
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with France,- d re I will confess, that I think 
every day,—has introduce of tl ord > coos, they are in the right 
French language into a limited circulati o avery cte * 





scribe the operation 
an image at all re 





own; and the pronun 
has so little connexion with Ci aphy, 
who had only learned to speak it, Le could do 
this with perfect ease and fluc ) j 
capable of reading a single pac 
as well as many from the Latin, [Italia 
guages are to be found in Mir. Worcester’s dicti 
with indications ofthe language to whic A 
their definition, and true pronunciation. 5 
tionary is also so cheap as to be wiihin the ability of 
every one to buy 

Sedulously n ot sedoolous ly ; suffereth 
sharpening not sharpning ; swarming 
swallowed not swallered; sive no 














tates and prepare 
inkind ; hes 
to further their execution,- 


f rmly, advances in his humble p 
not stockins ; saw not sor,, nor sawr; sculpt-ure not | y y > but caimly, until he has opened to | 
sculpter ; soot not sut ; soil not sile ; s tspere; | the light alll he e recesses of ignorance, and torn up by | 
sabbath-day not sabber-day ; stat-ules not statictes ; | the roots the weeds of vice. His isa progress not to 
sittest not settest; saith not sathe; shrub-ber-y not | be compared — any thing like a march,—but it 
srubber-y ; structure not structer; stupendous not | leads to a far m brilliant triumph, and to laurels 
stupendious ; stormy not stawmy; so-no-rous not 
son-0-rous; spirit not sperit ; south-ern not south-wn ; 









































cies, the scourge of the world, ever won. 
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Su ch men—men deserving the glorious tiile of 
Teachers of Mankind, I have found, en conse 
entiously, tl h pe rhaps obscurely, in their cyan 
vocation, wherever | have gone. 
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at the great 
angels and 


mygave a sent 
day of account, in the A resence 
assembled worlds at care would 
what industry wou ld you use, to select from the vast 
common-wealth of letters,a sen yure, chaste, 
refined, and holy! No cost—no pains—no efforts— 
would be lacking! 

one rmit me to say to you t 
Precious innocent hearts, in < 
hood's delig htful bloom, are you ir k eeping 3 
and the duty of engraving peinels des there which will 
outlive the sun Llyve—and live on 
forever, ¢ devoly i 
ious than orient pea than that 
t little star that smiles the dyin: ¢ day to s! 
will soon be removed from your h d 
upin the archives of eternity. And when all na 
shali be assembled to hear thei ir final doom, they will 
be unfolded, ond some swift winged angel, as 
bends his loftiest flight aroun d the tree of life 
catch the echo of pre: 
silver trump, pour them i into the ears of unnumb 
millions !”’ 
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